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MEMOIRS OF JACOB RITTER. 
(Continued from page 451.) 


He related to a friend, some years ago, the 
following: “ One day, I had some difficulty with 
one of my neighbors, and he let in hardness 
towards me, so that he would not speak when we 
met, and he would not shake hands with me. I 
felt very much’ cast down and distressed in my 
mind both day and night; so 1 cried inwardly 
to the Lord for deliverance out of this state, and 
that the unity and good feelings between us 
might be restored. One day, as | was sitting in 
meeting waiting in silence on the Lord, he put 
it into my heart to go to the man as soon as meet- 
ing ended; so before I had spoken to any one, 


"or had eaten or drank, I went in the faith, and 


found my neighbor alone in the barn, threshing. 
He threw down his flail and looked very much 
sirprised ; we both stood still for some time, 
until tears began to rur down my face; he then 
shed tears also. I told him of the great distress 
Thad felt day and night ; he said it had been the 
case wth him too; so we made friends, and the 
unity was never again broken, for afterwards, 
When we met, we always had good feelings.” 

He also related an occurrence, in reference to 
treating with offenders, that should be handed 
down to posterity. He said, “A Friend committed 
abreach against the g@od order and diggin of 
the Society, and justified himself id his offence. 
A committee was inted to wait on him, 
Dut he was full of arguments in defence of his 
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conduct. A party was forming in the Monthly 
Meeting, for he ywent about telling what he had 
said and what the committee had said, and some 
thought one thing, and some another. I felt 
my mind-drawn in love and life to go with the 
committee to see him. Knowing very well 
that he would fortify himself with arguments 
against every thing that could be said to him, 
I told Friends that we were going to meet with 
a crooket spharet (crooked spirit) that never could 
be overcome with words, so we must all be silent, 
and say nothing about the man’s offence, for he 
knows very well what we are comiag for. All 
he wants is for us to begin, and he will match it 
at once; but if he begins, let us help him out). 
his own way as well as we can in brotherly kinds ~ 
ness ; but if we cannot, let us all be silent. So.” 
we went to see him, and he invited us into a 
room, and we all sat in solemn silence together, 
until he became very uneasy and restless. We 
then conversed about other matters, and after- 
wards walked out, looked at his farm, and talked 
friendly together. So we came in and took tea, 
and after tea we sat in silence, in a feeling and 
tender state. We then concluded to order our 
horses and go, but he said, “ Friends, not so, it 
is too late.” So we consented and stayed all 
night, and in the morning, after breakfast, we 
sat down again in solemn silence, and were all 
much tendered together. When we had bid the 
family farewell, and had mounted our horses, he 
called us back, and said, “Friends, I am con- 
quered ; for I could not sleep last night. I had 
nothing but my conscience to war with, and it con- 
tinually reproached me with having done wrong. 
Oh! Friends, 1 am willing to make any acknow)- 
edgment, if it will only atone for the evil I have 
done.” 1 told him he had not much acknowl- 
edgment to make to Friends; if he could only 
make peace with his heavenly Fat her, a very lit- 
tle would satisfy Friends. So we .went back 
again, and he wrote an acknowledgment which we 
thought was more than enough, and when it was 
made right, we parted in much, tenderness, and 
he gave the paper to the Monthly Meeting. It 
was freely accepted, and peace and harmony 
was restored among Friends.” ~ 

On one oceasion, during harvest time,on which 
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account probably the “meeting was unusually 
small, and Friends were very drowsy, Jacob 
stood up, and impressively cried out, “ Friends, 
we must try to keep one another awake, or else 
we shall lose the life. To lose the life would be 
losing everything; the life is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment.” Friends felt the 
force of this brief exhortation, and the meeting 
was refreshed and enlivened. : 

During the Yearly Meeting of 1827, Friends 
met in Green Street meeting house to deliberate 
on the state of Society, and to adopt such mea- 
sures as in the wisdom of truth might appear 
suitable to extricate the body from the embar- 
rassments into which it had been thrown, occa- 
sioned by the rash and intolerant conduct of 
some of its members. 

The following statement relative to this event, 
furnished by a Friend, is here introduced with- 
out further comment: 

“A short time after the Yearly Meeting in 
1827, Jacob Ritter informed a Friend, that in 
said meeting he could not hear what was said, 
(his hearing being heavy,) but he could /ee/ that 
things were not right, that he was deeply tried, 
and in hisdistress remembered his younger years, 
his education in the Lutheran church, his con- 
vincement and the feelings which induced him 
to join this society ; that in so doing, he had 
sacrified much, endured many trials, and offend- 
ed the friends of his youth, hoping and believing 
that he would here find a place of rest, a refuge 
from the storm until the close of his days. But 
he now felt that his hopes and expectations 
were gone, that the bond of unity was broken, 
and that he had no further interest with this 
people. 

“‘ He reflected with melancholy feelings on his 
disappointment, and lost estate; being, as he 
apprehended, now left alone and turned outin his 
old age like a pelican in the wilderness, or a spar- 
row upon the house top, with no society that he 
could unite with in religious fellowship. Look- 
ing over the house, he concluded that he could 
never come into it any more, and, on the rising 
of the meeting, he went out and sauntered along 
the street, until he arrived at a Friend’s house. 
Upon going in, he found the family at tea and 
sat down with them, but could noteat ; he there- 
fore arose from the table, and again walked the 
streets for some time, in deep distress. Coming 
to another Friend’s door, and finding it open, he 
walked in; observing Friends putting on their 
coats, he inquired where they were going. One of 
them answered, “‘toGreen Street meeting-house;”’ 
he asked “ what for?” and was told that the 
state of the Yearly Meeting had become so try- 
ing, and the Society involved in so much diffi- 
culty, that many Friends thought it right to as- 
semble there in order to seek for a right open- 
ing, and to determine the proper course to be pur- 
sued under those affecting circumstances. .On 


being asked if he would accompany them, he 
replied, “ I will go,” remarking at the same time, 
that they did uot know his feelings, nor what he 
had been thinking of. He accordingly went and 
sat down with them in silence; and, in a short 
time, felt the same power to overshadow him, 
and the same concern and unity of feeling which 
first drew him to join this Society, and the evi- 
dence was so clear that there was no room for 
doubt.” 

He also added that at the Quarterly Meeting 
at Horsham, a committee from the Yearly Meet- 
ing, appointed by a party out of the unity, at- 
tended, and introduced great difficulty and con- 
fusion. Jacob said he sat altogether quiet and 
easy in his mind, under a full assurance that the 
meeting would sustain its standing and testimo- 
nies, that he had seen to the end of the spirit of 
strife and confusion, and that Truth would have 
the victory. 

Towards the close of this interesting meeting 
Jacob observed, “these trials are not new to 
me. I have passed through the furnace before, 
and came out unhurt, and now [ am ready to 
pass through it again; this is the same spirit of 
orthodoxy that got up in the church to which I 
once belonged, and disowned me ; it always did 
and always will persecute the true seed, for its 
enmity is with the cross of Christ.” 

At a meeting in the Sixth month following, 
held in the same house, he expressed his faith 
in the Divine power that would deliver Friends 
out of all their trials. He added, “ Friends 
should always be faithful to the truth, and never 
shrink from it, though all the powers of the 
world should rise up against them.” He also 
warned Friends of the danger of entering into 
contentions about faith and doctrine, as the spirit 
above alluded to was endeavoring to draw them 
into it to their hurt. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 
DUTIES OF THE AFFLICTED. 


The afflicted are not commonly addressed on 
the subject of their duties. We find ourselves 
disposed rather to sympathize with, than to ex- 
hort them. Grief is privileged, and we presume 
not to approach it, except with tenderness and 
respect. It is already bowed down. If we 
could, we would relieve it of the burdens which 
it bears; we would not’ lay other burdens 
upon it. 

But the thought of duties which it owes is 
not to a good mind a burdensome thought, nor 
is the recommendation of them felt by such a 
mind to be an unkindness. A true sympathy 
dictates a,regard to the best good, the religious 
good, of the objects of its concerns, and, as far as 
it can excite them to a conduct becoming their 
condition, it is assured that it will at the same 
time lighten their grief. The afflicted Have 
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their duties, and these demanding only the more 
to be considered on account of the allowances 
which they are tempted to make for themselves, 
and the indulgence with which any weakness of 
theirs is naturally regarded by others. To a 
brief suggestion of some of these, let our atten- 
tion now he given. 

The obligation to preserve moderation in sor- 
row may be first named. 

We are not taught that we must not grieve. 
If it be right to prize the blessings which God 
gives, it cannot be wrong to be pained when he 
recalls them. We are not prohibited from a 
strong grief. Jesus, our master and example, 
wept. But what is enjoined on us to avoid is, 
a sorrow such as those indulge who are without 
hope; that is, a despairing, an abandoned sor- 
row. Moderation, indeed, is a somewhat in- 
definite word. Its requisitions vary with dif- 
ferent circumstances, so that what is moderation 
in one Gase would be excess and extravagance in 
another. But we sufficiently well understand 
that immoderate feelings are such as exceed the 
bounds, which, in the given case, reason and 
sense of duty, in a fair consideration of their 
dictates, prescribe ; and we shall not in practice 
be often wrong in deciding where this censure 
ought to attach. In fact, there will not be pre- 
sented occasion for nice distinctions in the ex- 
ercise of that judgment; for the extravagance 
which will not keep due limits, will, of its nature, 
go on to overstep them far and manifestly. 

We are evidently depressed to an inordinate 
degree, if we suffer any minor evils to bring an 
habitual gloom over our spirits, and distrust 
over our views of life. There are those, it may 
be feared, to whom any undesirable occurrence, 
though of itself of no considerable moment, is 
a sort of signal for all painful thoughts to throng 
into the mind. What they have endured, they 

ermit to color their view of every object. 
hat existed just as much before as now, and 
was just as real an evil, but one which they 
either saw to be trifling, or had trained them- 
selves to account tolerable, appears, under the 
new influence which has been exerted, in quite 
another aspect. But lately they were contented ; 
but some single cause of dissatisfaction has 
arisen, and in the altered hue which, instead of 
contemplating it and disposing of it alone, they 
have suffered it to give to their spirits, they 
have proceeded to call up all painful subjects of 
reflection accessible to their imaginations; and 
their minds are filled with darkness. 

This is a very reprehensible as well as unfor- 
tunate habit of mind. Sufficient for the resources 
as well as the endurance of the day is the evil 
thereof; and to call up other troubles because 
there is one with which we must needs contend, 
is no act of Christian prudence. But our atten- 
tion is rather due to those on whom has fallen 
the blow of some real adversity. Their grief, 





though such as to move human sympathy and 
divine compassion, they must allow, would be 
blameable, if it should be indulged without 
measure and control. To grieve, and to grieve 
bitterly, according as the occasion is one of dis- 
tressing trial, is, as has been said, a tribute to 
nature on which religion does not frown. But 
to abandon one’s-self to grief; to indulge the 
passion without attempt at restraint, is plainly 
a course unworthy of a being, whom, in all cir- 
cumstances, conscience and sense duty ought to 
admonish, and trust in God ought to sustain. 
To concentrate the attention on what has been 
lost, so as to acknowledge no worth and take no 
satisfaction in blessings which remain ; to suffer 
our impatience to vent itself in murmurs against 
God, or a sullen or irritable deportment to our 
associates ; to refuse to be comforted, and permit 
sorrow ta put an end to our bsefulness, or prey 
upon our health or life ;—these are intemperate 
expressions of grief, which a Christian cannot 
approve in another, nor allow in his own prac- 
tice. 

But how is moderation in grief to be main- 
tained? For it is easy to say that we should be 
resigned; the difficulty is, how to acquire that 
state of feeling. Doubtless it is to be maintained 
in part by consideration of the criminality of an 
opposite course, evincing as this does such a 
want of self-command, and suck a want of grati- 
tude for God’s continued favors, and of confi- 
dence in his parental love. But it must be 
owned that the tempest of the feelings is not 
at once to be stilled, by reflecting merely that 
we do wrong to suffer it to rage. What we are 
bound to do, we are equally bound to seek and 
use the means of doing; and the speediest and 
most effectual way to recover peace of mind, 
when the obligation of that endeavor is felt, 
seems to be, to trace out and contemplate the 
causes which exist for acquiescence. Accord- 
ingly, I know of nothing more characteristic of 
a Christian mourner, than a readiness to see, 
and rate at their due worth, whatever consolations 
may be found. Is our affliction such as is com- 
mon to man, or have we long had merciful no- 
tice of its approach? We ought not to magnify 
it ‘as if some strange thing had happened.” Is 
the blessing denied or withdrawn, compensated 
by other blessings; or had we a protracted en- 
joyment of it before we were called to resign it; 
or are we, after all, more privileged on the 
whole than most or than many of our associates ? 
Let us not shut our eyes to this, but own it and 
be thankful for it. At all events, that we have 
reason and revelation, and may have a hope of 
everlasting life, whatever else we may have, or 
want, or lose, is enough, one would think, to 
forbid us to say that we have no resource for 
happiness left. Whatever we have possessed, it 
was God who gave it; and he remains as able as 
he then was in some way to supply its place, or 
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indemnify us with other bounties, or or otherwise oun, lobed conduct, ‘The happiness or 
reconcile us to our privation. Whatever we 
may have suffered, he is able,—this is a truth 
which perplexes our imaginations for the futtre, 
but our experience vouches it for the past, —he 
is able to make it co-operate with all the ar- 
rangements of his kind providence for our good ; 
and if, as we sometimes might seem to desire, 
the management of our concerns could be trans- 
ferred from his hands to our own, how plain is it 
that we should soon be driven to ask, as the 
greatest of boons, that he would resume the 
trust. 
oo - 

At the time of the republication in this 
country of Herbert Spencer’s Essays on Educa- 
tion, the attention of our readers was directed to 
their excellence; whilst recommending the 
perusal of the work, some extracts were given 
from the essay on Physical Education. The 
remarks upon moral training are equally good, 
and from that essay the following extract is 


made.—Ebs. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


When a child falls, or runs its head against 
the table, it suffers a pain, the remembrance of 
which tends to make it more careful for the 
future; and by an occasional repetition of like 
experiences, it is eventually disciplined into a 
proper guidance of its movements. If it lays 
hold of the fire-bars, thrusts its finger into the 
candle-flame, or spills boiling water on any part 
of its skin, the resulting burn or scald is a 
lesson not easily forgotten. So deep an im- 
pression is produced by one or two such events, 
that afterwards no persuasion will induce it 
again to disregard the laws of its constitution in 
these ways. 

Now in these and like cases, Nature illustrates 
to us in the simplest way, the true theory and 
practice of moral discipline—a theory and practice | 
which, however much they may seem to the 
superficial like those commonly received, we 
shall find on examination to differ from them 
very widely. 

Observe, in the first place, that in bodily in- 
juries and their penalties we have misconduct 
and its consequences reduced to their simplest 
forms. Though, according to their popular 
ee right and wrong are words scarcely 

licable to actions that have none but direct 
bodily effects ; yet whoever considers the matter, 
will see that such actions must be as much 
classifiable under these heads as any other actions. 
From whatever basis they start, all theories of 
morality agree in considering that conduct whose 
total results, immediate and remote, are bene- 
ficial, is good conduct ; while conduct. whose 
total results, immediate ‘and remote, are injuri- 
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ous, is bad conduct. The happiness or misery 
caused by it are the ultimate standards by which 
all men judge of behaviour. We consider drunk- 
enness wrong because of the physical degen- 
eracy and accompanying moral evils entailed on 
the transgressor and his dependents. Did theft 
uniformly give pleasure both to taker and loser, 
we should not find it in our catalogue of sins. 
Were it conceivable that benevolent actions 
multiplied human pains, we should condemn 
them—should not consider them benevolent. 
It needs but to read the first newspaper leader, 
or listen to any conversation touching social 
affairs, to see that acts of parliament, political 
movements, philanthropic agitations, in com- 
mon with the doings of individuals, are judged 
by their anticipated results in multiplying the 
pleasures or pains of men. And if on looking 
on all secondary superinduced ideas, we find 
these to be our ultimate tests of right and 
wrong, we cannot refuse to class purely physical 
actions as right or wrong according to the bene- 
ficial or detrimental results they produce. 

Note, in the second place, the character of 
the punishments by which these physical trans- 
gressions are prevented. Punishments, we call 
them, in the absence of a better word ; for they 
are not punishments in the literal sense. They 
are not artificial and unnecessary inflictions of 
pain; but are simply the beneficent checks to 
actions that are essentially at variance with 
bodily welfare—checks in the absence of which 
life would quickly be destroyed by bodily 
injuries. It isthe peculiarity of these penalties, 
if we must so call them, that they are nothing 
more than the unavoidable consequences of the 
deeds which they follow : they are nothing more 
than the inevitable reactions entailed by the 
child’s actions. 

Let it be further borne in mind that these 
painful reactions are proportionate to the degree 
in which the organic laws have been trans- 
gressed. A slight accident brings a slight pain, 
@ more serious one, a greater pain. ‘When a 
child tumbles over the door-step, it is not or- 
dained that it shall suffer in excess of the 
amount necessary, with the view of making it 
still more cautious than the necessary suffering 
will make it. But from its daily experience it 
is left to learn the greater or less penalties of 
greater or less errors ; and to behave accordingly. 

And then mark, lastly, that these natural 
reactions which follow the child’s wrong actions, 
are constant, direct, unhesitating, and not to be 
escaped. No threats: but a silent, rigorous 
performance. If a child runs a pin into its 
finger, pain follows. If it does it again, there is 
again the same result: and so on perpetually. 
In all its dealings with surrounding inorganic 
nature it finds this unswerving persistence, 
which listens to no excuse, and from which 
there is no appeal; and very soon recognising 
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this stern though beneficent discipline, it be- 
comes extremely careful not to transgress. 

Still more significant will these general 
truths appear, when we remember that they 
hold throughout adult life as well as throughout 
infantine life. It is by an experimentally-gained 
knowledge of the natural consequences, that 
men and women are checked when they go 
wrong. After home education has ceased, and 
when there are no longer parents and teachers 
to forbid this or that kind of conduct, there 
comes into play a discipline like that by which 
the young child is taught its first lessons in self- 
guidance. If the youth entering upon the 
business of life idles away his time and fulfils 
slowly or unskilfully the duties entrusted to 
him, there by-and bye follows the natural 
penalty: he is discharged, and left to suffer for 
awhile the evils of relative poverty. On the 
unpunctual man, failing alike his appointments 
of business and pleasure, there continually fall 
the consequent inconveniences, losses, and de- 
privations. The avaricious tradesman who 
charges too high a rate of profit, loses his cus- 
tomers, and so is checked in his greediness. Di- 
minishing practice teaches the inattentive 
doctor to bestow more trouble on his patients. 
The too credulous creditor and the over-sanguine 
speculator alike learn by the difficulties which 
rashness entails on them, the necessity of being 
More cautious in their engagements. And so 
throughout the life of every citizen. In the 
quotation so often made apropos of these cases— 
“The burnt child dreads the fire’’—we see not 
only that the analogy between this social dis- 
cipline and Nature’s early discipline of infants 
is universally recognized ; but we also see an 
implied conviction that this discipline is of the 
most efficient kind. Nay more, this conviction 
is not only implied, but distinctly stated. Every 
one has heard others confess that only by “ dearly 
bought experience” had they been induced to 
give up some bad or foolish course of conduct 
formerly pursued. Every one has heard, in the 
criticisms passed on the doings of this spend- 
thrift or the other speculator, the remark that 
advice was useless, and that nothing but “ bitter 
experience’ would produce any effect: nothing, 
that is, but suffering the unavoidable conse- 
quences. And if further proof be needed that 
the penalty of the natural reaction is not only 
the most efficient, but that no humanly-devised 
penalty can replace it, we have such further 
proof in the notorious ill-success of our various 
penal systems. Qut of the many methods of 
criminal discipline that have been proposed and 
legally enforced, none have answered the ex- 
pectations of their advocates. Not only have 
artificial punishments failed to produce reforma- 
tion, but they have in many cases increased the 
criminality. The only successful reformatories 
are those privately-established ones which have 


approximated their regime to the method of 
Nature—which have done little more than ad- 
minister the natural consequences of criminal 
conduct: the natural consequences being, that 
by imprisonment or other restraint, the criminal 
shall have his liberty of action diminished as 
much as is needful for the safety of society ; and 
that he shall be made to maintain himself while 
living under this restraint. Thus we see not 
only that the discipline by which the young 
child is so successfully taught to regulate its 
movements is also the discipline by which the 
great mass of adults are kept in order, and more 
or less improved ; but that the discipline human- 
ly-devised for the worst adults, fails when it 
diverges from this divinely-ordained discipline, 
and begins to succeed when it approximates 
to it. 

Have we not here, then, the guiding principle 
of moral education? Must we not infer that 
the system so beneficent in its effects, alike 
during infancy and maturity, will be equally 
beneficent throughout youth? Can any one 
believe that the method which answers so well 
in the first and the last divisions of life will not 
answer in the intermediate division? Is it not 
manifest that as “ ministers and interpreters of 
Nature” it is the function of parents to see that 
their children habitually experience the true 
consequences of their conduct—the natural re- 
actions : neither warding them off, nor intensify- 
ing them, nor putting artificial consequences in 
place of them? No unprejudiced reader will 
hesitate in his assent. 

Probably, however, not a few will contend 
that already most parents do this—that the 
punishments they inflict are, in the majority of 
cases, the true consequences of ill-conduct—that 
parental anger, venting itselfin harsh words and 
deeds, is the result of a child’s transgression— 
and that, in the suffering, physical or moral, 
which the child is subject to, it experiences the 
natural reaction of its misbehaviour. Along 
with much error this assertion, doubtless, con- 
tains some truth. It is unquestionable that the 
displeasure of fathers and mothers is a true con- 
sequence of juvenile delinquency ; and that the 
manifestation of it is a normal check upon such 
delinquency. It is unquestionable that the 
scoldings, and threats, and blows, which a 
passionate parent visits on offending little ones, 
are effects actually produced in such a parent by 
their offences; and so are, in some sort, to be 
considered as among the natural reactions of 
their wrong actions. And we are by no means 
prepared to say that these modes of treatment 
are not relatively right—right, that is, in rela- 
tion to the uncontrollable children of ill-con- 
trolled adults; and right in relation to a state 
of society in which such ill-controlled adults 
make up the mass of the people. As already 
suggested, educational systems, like political and 
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other institutions, are generally as good as the 
state of human nature permits. The barbarous 
children of barbarous parents are probably gnly 
to be restrained by the barbarous methods which 
such parents spontaneously employ; while sub- | 
mission to these barbarous methods is, perhaps, | 
the best preparation such children can have for 
the barbarous society in which they are presently 
to play a part. Conversely, the civilized mem-| 
bers of a civilized society will spontaneously | 
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elder children or on the housemaid ; the trans- 
gressor being visited with nothing more than 
a scolding. In this very simple case, however, 
there are many parents wise enough to follow 
out, more or less consistently, the normal course 
—that of making the child itself collect the toys 
or shreds. The labor of putting things in order 
is the true consequence of having put them in 
disorder. Every trader in his office, every wife 
in her household, has daily experience of this 


manifest their displeasure in less violent ways— | fact. And if education be a preparation for the 
will spontaneously use milder measures : measures | business of life, then every child should also, 
strong enough for their better-natured children.| from the beginning, have daily experience of 
Thus it is doubtless true that, in so far as the | this fact. If the natural penalty be met by any 
expression of parental feeling is concerned, the | refactory behaviour (which it may perhaps be 
principle of the natural reaction is always more| where the general system of moral discipline 
or less followed. The system of domestic) previously pursued has been bad), then the 
government ever gravitates towards its right| proper course is to let the child feel the ulterior 
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form. 

But now observe two important facts. In the | 
first place, observe that, in states of rapid trans- 
ition like ours, which witness a long-drawn battle 
between old and new theories and old and new 
practices, the educational methods in use are 
apt to be considerably out of harmony with 
the times. In deference to dogmas fit only 
for the ages that uttered them, many parents 
inflict punishments that do violence to their 
own feelings, and so visit on their children | 
unnatural reactions; while other parents, en- 
thusiastic in their hopes of immediate perfection, 
rush to the opposite extreme. And then observe, 
in the second place, that the discipline on which 
we are insisting is not so much the experience 
of parental approbation or disapprobation, which, | 
in most cases, is only a secondary consequence 
of a child’s conduct ; but it is the experience of 
those results which would naturally flow from 
the conduct in the absence of parental opinion | 
or interference. The truly instructive and| 
salutary consequences are not those inflicted by 
parents when they take upon themselves to be | 
Nature’s proxies; but they are those inflicted by 
Nature herself. We will endeavor to make this | 
distinction clear by a few illustrations, which, 
while they show what we mean by natural re- 
actions as contrasted with artificial ones, will 
afford some directly practical suggestions. 

In every family where there are young chil- 
dren there almost daily occur cases of what 
mothers and servants call “ making a litter.” A 
child has had out its box of toys, and leaves them 
scattered about the floor. Or a handful of flowers, 
brought in from a morning walk, is presently 
seen dispersed over tables and chairs. Or a 
little girl, making doll’s-clothes, disfigures the 
room with shreds. Iu most cases the trouble of 
rectifying this disorder falls anywhere but in the 
right place : if in the nursery, the nurse herself, 
with many grumblings about “ tiresome little 
things,” &c., undertakes the task ; if below stairs, 
the task usually devolves either on one of the 





reaction consequent on its disobedience. Having 
refused or neglected to pick up and put away the 
things it has scattered about, and having thereby 
entailed the trouble of doing this on some one 
else, the child should, on subsequent occasions, 
be denied the means of giving this trouble. 
When next it petitions for its toy-box, the reply 
of its mamma should be:—“ The last time you 
had your toys you left them lying on the floor, 
and Jane had to pick them up. Jane is too 
busy to pick up every day the things you leave 
about; and I cannot do it myself. So that, as 
you will not put away your toys when you have 
done with them, I cannot let you have them.” 
This is obviously a natural consequence, neither 
increased nor lesseved ; and must be so recognized 
by achild. The penalty comes, too, at the mo- 
ment when it is most keenly felt. A new-born 
desire is balked at the moment of anticipated 
gratification ; and the strong impression so pro- 
duced can scarcely fail to have an effect on the 
future conduct: an effect which, by consistent 
repetition, willdo whatever can be done in cur- 
ing the fault. Add to which, that, by this 
method, a child is early taught the lesson which 
cannot be learnt too soon, that in this world of 


ours pleasures are rightly to be obtained only by 
labor. 


—_—— 20 
WEALTH. 


If wealth is the obedient and laborious slave 
of virtue and of public honor, then wealth is in 
its place, and has its use; but if this order is 
chauged, and honor is to be sacrificed to the 
conservation of riches—riches, which have 
neither eyes nor hands, nor anything truly vital 
in them, cannot long survive the being of their 
vivifying powers, their legitimate masters, and 
their potent protectors. 

If we command our wealth, we shall be rich 
and free: if our wealth commands us, we are 
poor indeed. We are bought by the enemy 
with the treasure from our own coffers. Too 
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great asense of the value of a subordinate 
interest may be the very source of its danger, as 
well as the certain ruin of interests of a superior 
order. Often has a man lost his all, because he 
would not submit to hazzard all in defending it. 
A display of our wealth before robbers is not 
the way to restrain their boldness or lessen their 
rapacity— Burke. 


_ + —~t0m 


“THE LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR.” 
From Frederika Bremer’s “ Life in the Gld World.” 


I will now. say a few words about a sight in 
Brussels, which delighted me more than all its 
palaces and parks. I saw, one day, above a 
hundred old people of both sexes,—the men on 
their side, the women on theirs,—in a handsome 
and spacious building, cared for and waited upon 
by nice-looking young girls, like aged parents 
by their daughters. These young girls belong 
toan order which was established a few years 
ago, and which, at this momeat, is greatly on the 
increase; it is called “ Les petites scours des 
pauvres.” 

In a little sea-port town of France, lived, some 
years ago, a good clergyman, who had deep sym- 
pathy with old seamen, and the widows of such, 
who, feeble and decrepit, obtained a wretched 
livelihood by begging, and so doing, fell into 
still deeper misery, both of body and soul. He 
communicated his feelings totwo young girls, who, 
both orphans, maintained themselves by the la- 
bor of their hands, and prevailed upon them to 
adopt these poor, neglected, old people—first 
one, then two, then several, of the most forlorn. 
The blessing of God rested upon their work. 
The old people rewarded their young benefactors 
by a renewed life, as it were, both of soul and 
body, as well as by the most heart-felt gratitude. 
A large room was obliged to be hired for the old 
people, who placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of the young. 

The next step which the good pastor induced 
his young disciples to take was, to go out them- 
selves to beg for the old, from the fear that if 
these returned to their former life of beggary, 
they wight relapse into their former life of \sin. 
This step was the most difficult of all to the 
young. But they took even this courageously, 
when they were convinced of its necessity, to 
complete the good work. They went, with a 
basket on their arms, from door to door. They 
had to encounter, at first, derision, hard lan- 
guage, and petty ridicule; but when they en- 
dured all with great patience, and continued to 
persevere in the spirit of self-sacrificing love, 
the derision was changed into admiration, and 
the hard language into gifts, and a more and 
more liberal feeling towards the object of their 
labors. 

The good clergyman now began to extend the 
sphere of these labors. The number of the 








‘little sisters ” had, in the mean time, consider- 
ably increased, and he now sent them into 
various of the French towns,—Rouen, Toulon, 
Lyons and Paris. 
and always began by hiring a couple of poor 
rooms, and purchasing some bedding. 
then went out into the streets and lanes, and 
gathered together the most miserable and neglect- 
ed old people ; after which, they went forth to 
beg for them. 


They went by twos or fours, 


They 


In almost every case their ex- 
perience was the same,—first derision, scorn and 
approbrium, then attention, admiration, and the 
most cheerful assistance. The huckster women 
in the markets considered it as a right that “the 
little sisters” who were out collecting, should 
come to their stands} and if they passed without 
so doing, felt themselves ill-used In many 
large houses and hotels ‘the little sisters” were 
ordered to call on certain days in the week, to 
receive such provision as had been put aside for 
their old protegés. And the number of these, 
and the excellent places for their reception, in- 
creased everywhere; so, also, did the numbers 
of “the little sisters.” And there was need. 
The first had already broken down under the 
diseases which they had contracted in their life 
of fatigue and self-sacrifice. And the lives of 
“the little sisters” had unremitting and great 
trials, but neither money nor rank, nor family 
circumstances, were required to give consequence 
to the order of “ The Little Sisters of the Poor.” 
Allthat was wanted was merely warm hearts, pious 
minds, willing hands, and good health. Many, 
therefore, came out of the homes of the poor 
themselves, from the crowded work-rooms of the 
needle-women, from the slippery saloons of the 
ballet, and from scenes more dangerous still, 
and became “little sisters of the poor,” and 
themselves began a new life, by assisting the 
aged to close their lives well. Young girls even 
came from the higher grades of society, to 
unite themselves to these other youthful servants 
of their Lord. 

It is now two years since “ the little sisters” 
first made their appearance in Brussels. They 
followed their usual system: provided, in the 
first place, a room for the old, and after that, 
one for themselves. And great were their suf- 
ferings, during the first year, in a couple of 
small attics, where they were baked in summer, 
and frozen in winter. The city authorities, to- 
gether with several kind-hearted citizens, who 
knew the excellence and generally benficial ef- 
fect of their labors, were filled with compassion 
for them, purchased a large house and garden, 
and made a present of them to “the little 
sisters,” and their poor, old people. This they 
have now occupied for several months; the 
number of the aged inmates has increased to a 
hundred, and “the little sisters” to ten. 
Amongst these, there is now a young lady from 
one of the best families in Brussels. She had 
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long hesitated about becoming one of “ the little 
sisters,” from the fear of being elected a scour 
guéteuse, (a begging sister,) for whose labors she 
felt a great repugnance. She was not able, how- 
ever, to withstand the inward impulse: she en- 
tered into the order of “the little sisterhood,” 
and became—that which she dreaded—nomi- 
nated immediately as one of the begging sisters. 
Her pleasing appearance, her retiring and 
refined manners, peculiarly qualified her to excite 
general good-will ; and now she went forth daily 
upon this, for her, difficult work. Soon, how- 
ever, it ceased to be so very difficult. People 
knew her, and the object for which she appeared 
amongst them. 

I had already been told ‘all this by Madam 
Duepetiaux, when one day I saw from the win- 
dow of my excellent hotel, “The Windsor,” a 
little low carriage, drawn by a donkey, standing 
before the door, with the words, “‘ Petites sceurs 
des pauvres, ” printed upon the linen cov ering 
which was stretched upon bows over the carriage. 
A young girl, dressed in a costume similar to 
that worn by the French Sisters of Charity, 
stepped lightly from the little vehicle, and en- 
tered the hotel. I hastened down, certain that 
she was precisely “ the little sister,”’ whose his- 
tory I knew. I found her sitting silently, 
waiting by the door, in a large saloon. No one 
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hundredth birthday of a good, old woman, had 
decorated her arm-chair with flowers, and car- 
ried her, with songs, round the garden. She 
had been honored Jike a beloved grandmother in 
a large family. Thus do the amiable little 
sisters devote themselves to the forsaken old 
people. They make them happy, and, if possi- 
ble—good. They have to encounter many dis- 
agreeables and difficulties from the tempers, 
peculiarities and bad habits of the old folks, 
but they are able to overcome all by patience, 
piety and good humor. For this, youth and 
Christianity are needed. The litthe sisters are 
possessed of these, and they, as well as the good 
work itself, are the talismen of their progress. 
May it go onward into eternity; and whilst it 
lifts the ‘aged out of the filth of life, may it also 
prevent many of the young from sinking into it. 
For in this new, daughterly calling, they are 
consecrated as servants of the Lord ; the greatest 
,} calling in the world, under whatever circum- 
stances it may be carried out. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ‘TENTH MO. : 


», 1861. 





The obituary notice of D. R., in the paper of 
last week, will account for the omission of the 


could imagine a more pleasing exterior, a more 
modest, or more attractive demeanor. Her call 
at the hotel that day was expected, and a sub- 
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scription had been made there, preparatory to 
it. Her silent presence sufficed as prayer and 
and admonition, and her little donkey went 
away, no doubt, heavily-laden for the aged. 

The following day I visited them in their new 
home, and during their hour of dinner. They 
were seated at a well-arranged table, clean in 
their own persons, and well-dressed. The meal 
consisted of substantial and savory beef-soup, 
veal, and boiled rice; and each person had a 
good glass of beer. The little sisters waited 
upon them ; and everything was done with per- 
fect order and quietness. 1 went round the old 
women’s table, and asked various of them, how 
they were satisfied? “ Tolerably,” replied some, 
with an air of condescension ; several, that they 
were very well content; “that they had not any- 
thing to complain about,’”’ and so on. But when 
they spoke of the little sisters, their mode of 
expression became warmer and more heart-felt. 
The men seemed, upon the whole, to be more 
grateful. An old man is more forlorn in his 
loneliness than a woman in the same circum- 
stances. In the sick room, which was remarka- 
ble for its order and excellent arrangement, I saw 
an old woman quietly expiring, whilst the little 
sisters, who reminded me of consoling angels, 
stood watchfully, the one at her head, the other 
at her feet. 


The preceding day, they had celebrated the 


one sent by L. C. T. . 


> 


Diep, on the 21st, at Newtown, Long Island, 
EvizaBetH Srinciarr, wife of John Sinclair, formerly 
of Baltimore, in the 84th year of her age. 
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Extract from an Address to the Colored People 


of Pennsylvania, by Epwarp S. Morris, 1st 
mo. 1st, 1861. 


The most celebrated African travellers inform 
us that cotton grows wild over almost the whole 
continent, and several varieties bloom through 
all seasons. And let it be remembered that the 
same authorities bear witness to the character of 
the interior tribes on two points of the highest 
importance, with regard to which the African 
race has been subjected to many misrepresenta- 
tions and columnies. These pointsare: First, 
That the inhabitants of the interior of Africa 
are extremely dndustrious, and very desirous of 
obtaining employment, even for a very moderate 
recompense. Second, That the people of the 
interior, not only in their diligent and provident 
habits, but in the measure of their intellect, are 
greatly superior to the population of the coast, 
where intercourse with the slave-traders has 
been constantly degrading their mental and 
moral characters. The Africans then, under 
the guidance and instruction of their more en- 
lightened brethren from the United States, have 
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both the will and the capacity to make good use 
of the valuable gifts which their country enjoys. 
These are the two grand facts presented for the 
consideration of the colored race. Cotton is the 
greatest and most valuable of all exports, and 
Liberia, by the blessing of Divine Providence 
on freedom and patriotism, is to be the greatest 
cotton producing country in the world. 

In confirmation of these statements I submit 
an extract from the Annual Message of Presi- 
dent Benson, sent to the national legislature of 
Liberia, in the year 1857. Mr. Benson says: 

“So very certain am I that this can be de- 
monstrated to be one of the most advantageous 
cotton-growing countries in the world, that L 
feel impatient that its capacity in that may be 
properly tested, and though we are in the midst 
of a severe pecuniary pressure, yet I cannot 
forego the idea of recommending that this gov- 
ernment offer and pay a premium of one hundred 
dollars annually, for the next four years, to the 
person who will in Liberia produce from one 
acre of land, in each successive year, the largest 
quantity of the best quality of cotton; the sum 
of sixty dollars for the largest quantity of second 
quality of cotton, and forty dollars for the largest 
quantity of third quality of cotton, each quality 
the produce of a single acre. The extending of 
the time to four successive years of annual com- 
petition, will be a great inducement for compe- 
titors to plant the first year, from the fact that 
the cotton plant being perennial with us, multi- 
plies and extends its branches so rapidly, as that 
in a well cultivated field, each plant will increase 
not much less than a hundred per cent. in its 
annual yield, at least for the first four years; 
which fact will evidently give the advantage in 
the fourth to those who will have been diligent 
to plant the first year. 

“The very commendable interest that is being 
manifested by a respectable number of our 
citizens of both sexes, from the several counties 
of this Republic, who design being exhibitors 
and competitors at the national fair to commence 
in this city on the 14th inst., fully satisfies my 
mind that such a measure would prove a great 
stimulus to a number of our citizens to test the 
cotton-growing capacity of this country, by 
actual experiment of systematic cultivation ; 
which I doubt not would demonstrate to us facts 
far surpassing our most sanguine expectations ; 
thus directing the attention of our citizens to a 
rich and inexhggmtible source of wealth as yet 
untouched, whi a proper manly develop- 
ment would greatly augment the interest between 
this State and Europe, and would perhaps more 
than anything else, affect for good the future 
condition of millions of our race, as well as 
rapidly elevate us as a nation in the estimation 
of the civilized world. 

“Tt affords me pleasure to be able to say that 
H. B. M. Consul residing here will, from the 


, very lively interest he feels in this matter, en- 
gage to furnish seed of the best quality to as 
many as may wish to try the experiment with 
| foreign cotton seed. He has received from the 
Manchester Cotton Supply Association, within the 
past few weeks,a series of pertinent questions rela- 
tive to the mode of cotton cultivation in Liberia, 
and the capacity of the country to produce that 
article on an extensive scale, which questions, for 
aught we know, may lead to the most happy re- 
sults in the future, mutually beneficial to both 
countries. 

“T deny that a fair trial has ever been made 
at cotton-growing to any extent in Liberia by the 
Americo-Liberians. Those who have tried it on 
a small scale in their yards and gardens, well 
know that it so far exceeded their highest ex- 
pectations in yield and quality as to have 
astonished them. In like manner, if a fair trial 
was given to it on a large scale, properly culti- 
vated in suitable soil, which abounds with us, it 
would far transcend any idea we had formed of 
its profitableness.” 

All who are acquainted with the history and 
character of Stephen A. Benson, the second 
President of Liberia, well know what estimation 
is due to the opinions set forth in the preceding 
extracts. To others who have no knowledge of 
the virtues and talents of this excellent man, 
the following biographical sketch may be ac- 
ceptable. 

Stephen Allen Benson is a native of Cam- 
bridge, Dorchester County, Maryland. His 
parents were free colored people of good moral 
character, but without any advantages of fortune 

'to recommend them or their children to the 
favorable regards of the world. Stephen, the 
second son, was born in March, 1816. In the 
year 1822, his father, having determined on 
emigration to Liberia, took passage at Baltimore 
in the brig “‘ Strong,” and arrived at his place 
of destination in the following August ; he was 
accompanied by his family. At the time of hjs 
arrival, the Cape, which is now the site of the 
City of Monrovia, had been occupied by the 
colonists of America for about four months. 
The town then consisted of a few thatched 
houses or huts—which were surrounded by a 
dense forest. Some of the neighboring chiefs 
were encouraged by the defenceless condition of 
the infant colony, to make an attack on the 
settlement ; some of the inhabitants were slaugh- 
tered, others were made captives, and among the 
latter were Stephen A. Benson and several of 
his brothers and sisters. Stephen, though only 
a boy at that time, bravely resisted his captors. 
However, he and six other children were carried 
off and detained as prisoners at the place which 
is now called Kroo ‘Town, to which tbe invading 
party belonged. 

In the defence of the settlement, Stephen’s 
| father was badly wounded, and his eldest son, 
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Joseph, was shot dead by his side. The distressjonists or be exterminated by them.” After 
of the father may be imagined, when it is con-|this, a general war was carried on between the 
sidered that his five other children were carried | settlersand the natives, during which Stephen re- 
away and lost to him, with very little hope of|sided a part of the time at Bassa, as Secretary 


recovery; his house was destroyed, and all his 
moveable property was taken by the robbers. 
Stephen remained in captivity about four months, 
but was treated with unexpected kindness by 





to the Young Men’s Colonization Society of 
Pennsylvania and New York, and afterwards as 
Colonial Storekeeper. Bassa was attacked by 
the natives, who took the inhabitants by sur- 


his captors. At length he, together with his! prise, robbing many of the houses and burning 
brothers and sisters, were liberated by means of|them to the ground. Among the buildings 
the successful negotiation of Governor Ashmun. | destroyed was the dwelling of Stephen: the 

During the next two years he assisted his/Liberian troops. were mustered, and made an 
father in clearing and enclosing a piece of land ‘attack on the enemy; Stephen held the place 
and building a comfortable frame house, weather- | of first lieutenant in one of the companies ; his 
boarded and shingled, which at that time was! captain was wounded in the engagement, and his 


the largest house in Monrovia. His mother died 
in 1825; from that time to 1830, he was a 
diligent pupil in the schools established by the 
Colonization Society. At the age of fifteen he 
was withdrawn from his studies by the necessity 





‘place was supplied by Stephen, who displayed 


much courage and military tact. Soon after 
this he performed an important but perilous 
duty by going to negotiate with the savage 
chiefs. In 1838 he joined the Methodist 


of assisting his father to provide for the wants|Church, was licensed as a local preacher in 


of his family. As it was incumbent on him to 
engage in some active employment, he made 
choice of a sea-faring life, and was engaged as 
supercargo by Captain Thompson, of the colonial 
schoouer, “* Mesurado ;” sickness prevented him 
from going to sea, and when he recovered his 
health, an opportunity offered him for engaging 
in mercantile pursuits. Occasionally, however, 
he was obliged to take up arms in the defence 
of the infant colony against the savage aborigi- 
nes, whose chiefs looked with fierce hostility 
on the civilized settlers, on account of the 
obstacles which the latter presented to the traffic 
in human flesh which had been carried on be- 
tween those chiefs and the slave traders. On 
one of those occasions, the life of Stephen’s 
father was much endangered by the attack of a 
troop of savages, who surrounded his house and 
would undoubtedly have slain him, had it not 
been for the earnest entreaties of the chief’s 
son, a boy of thirteen, who had been employed 
by Benson for two years, and had conceived a 
child-like affection for his kind patron. While 
the enemy were engaged in the work of plunder, 
Stephen succeeded in making his escape to 
Edina, whither a corps of volunteers, (among 
whom was his son Stephen,) was sent, to protect 
the place and to make reprisals upon the savages. 
Stephen A. Benson was one of a party sent, 
(soon after the events just related,) to Fishtown, 
for the purpose of warning two chiefs, called 
Grambo and Black Will, against engaging any 
further in the slave-trade. This increased the 
resentment of the natives, and Stephen, who un- 
derstood a great part of their language, heard 
Grambo and his followers saying among them- 
‘selves, that “from that day’s expedition they 
were convinced that they could no longer live in 
the neighborhood of the settlers, pursue the 
slave-traffic, and be on peaceful terms with them, 
hence they determined to exterminate the col- 


1841, and was ordained a deacon in 1843. In 
1842 he was made a member of the Colonial 
Council, and in 1848 was appointed Judge of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions. From the Vice- 
Presidency, he was advanced to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the Republic, in May, 1855. In the 
last named station, his conduct has been honor- 
able to himself and a just source of pride to bis 
race. 





GROWING MUSHROOMS. 


At a recent sitting of the French Academy of 
Sciences M. Labourdette sent in a paper on a 
method of his for developing the size of the 


lesculent mushroom, Agaricus campestris. He 


prepares a bed exclusively formed of sulphate of 
lime (common building-plaster) beaten down to 
perfect hardness, without any manure but nitrate 
of potash (saltpetre). The nitrate it buried in 
the sulphate together with the spores of the 
mushroom, at a depth of three to four 
millimeters (one-sixth of an .) This done, 
the bed will indefinitely produce a variety of the 
agaricus, which our author proposes to dis- 
tinguish by the epithet of gigantic; and not 
without reason, since the agaricus, cultivated in 
the usual manner, rarely exceeds 100 grammes 
in weight (3 ounces), while by M. Labourdette’s 
method it attains to an average weight of 19 
ounces.— Scientific American. 
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THE MEANINGS OF CORN. 


In Scotland when the word corn is used it is 
universally understood to signify oats; in Eng- 
land it means wheat ; and in the United States, 
maize.--lbid. 


A NEW VEGETABLE. 


There has lately been exhibited, at several 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society, a 
new vegetable, which promises to become a 
permanent institution among kitchen garden 
crops. It is a cabbage in the form of Brussels 
sprouts. The stem is about a foot high, bear- 
ing on its summit a good-size hearted cabbage, 
of the ordinary character; but the stem is 
covered with small cabbages abuut the size of a 
small dessert apple, and these, when eooked, 
form an excellent dish, partaking of the flavor of 
a nice summer cabbage, and without the strong 
Savoy flavor which distinguishes the Brussels 
sprouts. — /id. 


DWARF APPLE-TREES. 


We have repeatedly urged the planting of 
dwarf apple-trees in gardens, and where the 
extent of land is limited. The followieg from 
that standard authority, Hovey’s Magazine, is to 
the point: 

“Dwarf apple culture, which has as yet re- 
ceived little attention, is a subject deserving the 
especial notice of fruit growers. 
standard, has been almost excluded from subur- 
ban gardens, on account of the 
for the trees, and their long time in coming into 
bearing. But dwarf trees, as objects of orna- 
ment as well as luxury, are scarcely less valuable | 
than the pear. They need but little space, come 
into bearing immediately, and a small plantation 
of them will supply an abundance of fruit of the 
finest quality. heir importance has been 
altogether overlooked. The truth with stan- 
dards is, that when they begin to bear they pro- 
duce more fruit than is needed, and they do not 
afford a variety or succession, unless sorts are 
grafted on a tree. Dwarfs obviate this; a single 
tree or two produces as many of one sort as are 
wanted, and the little room they occupy allows 
the planting of two or three dozen varieties, 
Which ripen their fruit every week from July to 
Winter. ‘They supply the possessor with apples 
of varied beauty, ee" flavor, and the high- 
est excellence. 

=ninentiiapltbiiannaes 

The wind is unseen, but it cools the brow of 
thefevered one, sweetens the summer atmosphere, 
and ripples the surface of the lake into silver 
Sspangles of beauty. So goodness of heart, 
though invisible to the material eye, makes its 
presence felt ; and from its effects upon surround- 
lng things we are assured of its existence. 


THE SEA-WEED HARVEST IN JERSEY. 


The stranger residing in the quiet little parish 
of St. Brelade, in the island of Jersey, is startled 
out of his bed at an unseemly hour on the 
morning of the 8th of March, by a tremendous 
tumult and rush of human beings. Looking out 
of window, he might conclude that the whole isl- 
ands is possessed, and that they are rushing to 
their own destruction. It has been blowing a 
fierce gale all night, and the surf is positively 
boiling over the countless ledges of rocks that 
line the sea-side; but the high water is subsid- 
ing, and the impatient multitude of men, women 
and children chase the receding tide step by 
step, in their anxiety to be early in the field of 
labor. In ordinary metaphor, one would say the 
people were going to rack and ruin, whereas in 
reality they are only going to rack, for such is 
the term used by the Jerseyites to designate this 
annual harvest gathering from off the rocks, of 
the vraici: or sea-weed ; and upon a good supply 
of this vraick is caleulated the fortune, and not 
the ruin, of the harvesters. 

And what a motley assemblage they present, 
to be sure, to the unaccustomed eye of the 
stranger. An old Pagan would have fancied 
that Neptune had been turned out of his briny 
empire, and was holding high court on the rocky 
sea shore, so great is the quantity of pitchforks 
being flourished about, so amphibious the cos- 
tume of the multitude of flourishers. Coal-heav- 


The apple, as a | ers’ hats or sou’-waters, sea-boots and monkey 
vur- | jackets, huge beards and well tarred inexpressi- 
room required bles, are the prevailing features among the men. 


Loose, wide, coarse cloth jackets, and short petti- 
coats of the same material ; stout woollen hose 
and tremendous wocden sabots ; and head-dres- 
ses varying from what looks like a good-sized 
napkin, folded square over the head and fasten- 
ed under the chin with a bright red handker- 
chief, down to that essentially Jersey bonnet, 
which drapes over the back of the neck and 
shoulders, and looks like a baby’s bonnet grown 
to maturity; these are the distinguishing fea- 
tures amongst the women. As for the children, 
they are perfect hybrids, and beyond the powers 
of description. There they are, in a state of eager 
excitement, some driving lumbering carts, some 
wheeling barrows, and others laden with baskets 
and huge gunny-bags. Some are armed with 
pitckforks, some with seythes, others with huge 
pocket-knives, and all laughing, screaming, and 
shouting, slipping and sliding, until the descent 
over the slippery rocky bankside has been fairly 
accomplished ; and then away they go, carts 
and barrows and baskets, and even common 
chests, metamorphosed for the nonce into con- 
veyances, upon four small wheels ; away they go, 
helter-skelter over the slippery, slimy surface of 
the ground, from which the tide had barely yet 
receded, and so reach the first ledges of sea- 
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weed covered rocks, and carry them by assault 
as gallantly as was ever a Redan, and not with- 
out some small danger of broken shins and heads 
into the bargain. The upraised scythes glitter 
for an instant in the early sunlight, and then fall 
sharp and keen upon the thickly set dark green 
masses of weed. The vraick harvest has com- 
menced in earnest. 

There is abundance of sea-weed at all seasons 
of the year to be picked up along the sea-side 
during low water; and vast quantities of this are 
collected and consumed by the poorer classes, 
first as fuel for their own domestic purposes, and 
then the ashes are disposed of to farmers and 
landed proprietors, who use it as manure. But 
it is strictly forbidden, under heavy penalty, to | 
cut vraick from off the rocks, except at this 


rackers as to not filching from one another’s 
heaps. 

Everybody in Jersey has something to say 
about sea-weed on this glorious 8th of March. 
The butcher at his stall, slicing off goodly steaks, 
speaks loudly of the benefit the vraick will be to 
the pasturage, and so increase the weight and 
substance and even flavor of the meat. The old 
woman who rears pigs is in mental rapture at 
the rapid growth of mangel wurzel and turnip 
radishes, wherewith to fatten her pork into alter- 
nate layers of lean and fat (she is ignorant, poor 
woman, of the Irishman’s plan of starve one day 
and feed the next, to produce this desideratum). 
The meadows will be clothed with cowslips, and 
the cows produce gallons of extra milk and 
pounds of fresh butter. The very hensare going 


particular season of the year, and as the | to take kindly to laying, with such a splendid 
season for cutting it is limited, and the cut-| perspective before them of grubs amongst the 
ting can only be accomplished during the | the see-weed. I dare say, if we could under- 
brief intervals that the tide is out, night and day | stand the lark and the linnet, and the thousand 
the people are indefatigable in reaping as much | other feathered songsters carolling so merrily in 
as they can. Like the seasons and licenses for , the sunlight, that they also are singing of these 
shooting grouse and other game, so also the sea- | treasures of the deep, and the flies and the little 


weed can only be touched when it is supposed to be 
arrived at maturity ; when, being full of sap and 
nourishment, it affords, in that state, essential 
and highly beneficial nutriture to the soil. Those 
possessed of farms and plantations, employ boats 
as well as carts and other means to amass as 
much as they can of this valuable manure. The 
boats can go out to rocks inaccessible to others, 
even at the very lowest tides, and having but 
little opposition to contend against, they have it 
all to themselves. During the remainder of the 
year, the sea-weed on the rocks is left unmolested, 
save by occasional fierce tempests, when the con- 
joint force of wind and tide wrench not only 
masses, roots and all, from off the rocks, but of- 
tentimes dislodge large piecesof the rocks, them- 
selves. If there is any place in the world that 
can afford to be deprived of some of its rocks, 
that place is certainly the island of Jersey, as 
poor mariners too well know to their sorrow. 
About mid-day, or when the tide is on the turn 
again, the tired-out rackers rest themselves awhile 
on the rock or the beach-side, and produce from 
pockets and baskets the vraick cake, which is 
something like a goodly-sized currant bun, and 
affords a most welcome lunch to the tired labor- 
ers. By and by they will go home to a sump- 
tuous dinner, for racking day is a great anniver- 
sary amongst these people, and a joyous festival, 
when, after the toils of the day, they feast and 
make merry over their spoils. In the interval 
every one has made as many intermediate trips 
as he or she could manage between the rocks and 
the shore, each time adding to the store of sea- 
weed, which is thrown upon the beach just be- 
yond the reach of high water. This is after- 
wards removed at pleasure to its destina- 
tion, the strictest honor existing between the 





worms that will cluster about them. Every- 

‘thing and everybody sings in praise of vraick to- 
day. If pompous Le Jerrat Bigvig requires it 
for his vast and fertile estates, so does poor little 
Timothy Knucklebones, who has twelve feet 
| square of ground, with his cottage cramful, how- 
ever, of roses and sweet briar; and how could 
these flourish and scent the air, cheering poor 
Tim’s solitude in the long summer evening as 
they do, were it not for the annual application of 
sea-weed ? Tim, in his ordinary costume, is gay, 
very gay indeed, coming out, as he sometimes 
does, in dazzling waistcoats and plated Albert 
watch chains; but he cannot afford to employ 
another to get home his supply of sea-weed, and 
so he comes boldly into the field himself, look- 
ing like a “drowned rat” by the time he has 
finished for the day. 

This clearing from the rock sides and surface 
of its superabundant crop of sea-weed curls brings 
to light other hidden treasures of the deep— 
oysters by the basketful, cockles, the sea oreille 
(or human ear, so called from its shape), suppos- 
ed to bea dainty peculiar to this island, and 
millions of perriwinkles and other shell-fish. 
Shrimps, and crabs, and prawns, also now abound; 
and whilst the fisherman fills his basket, and the 
gourmand smacks his lips, you and I can pick up, 
if we are fond of such thi wonderful shells 
and sea anemones, and ma her strange and 
curious things, besides a hundred different speci- 
mens of beautiful and delicate sea-weed of in- 
numerable bright hues; for of a truth the sea 
also abounds with God’s marvellous works.— 
Leisure Hour. 


——___ +—~e = 


If we are penurious it shows emulation; if 
we exceed, flattery.— Penn. 
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A PRAYER IN AFFLICTION. 


Let me not wander comfortless, 
My Father, far from thee, 

But still, beneath thy guardian wing, 
In holy quiet be. 


The storms of grief, the tears of woe, 
Soothed by thy love, shall cease, 
And all the trembling spirit breathe 

A deep, unbroken peace. 


The power of prayer shall o’er me shed 
A soft celestial calm ; 

Sweeter than evening’s twilight dews, 
My soul shall drink its balm. 


For there the still small voice shall speak 
Thy great, thy boundless love ; 

And angel forms the mourner call 
To the bright realms above. 


———_—_—-—~<0—-——___—_ 


VOICES OF THE DEAD. 


Oh! there are moments when the cares of life 
Press on the wearied spirit; when the heart 

Is fainting in the conflict, and the crown, 

The bright, immortal crown, for which we strive, 
Shines dimly through the gathering mists of earth. 
Then, Voices of the Dead! sweet, solemn Voices! 
How have I heard ye, in my inmost soul! 

Voices of those who, while they walked on earth, 
Were linked unto my spirit by the ties 

Of pure affection—love more strong than death! 
Ye cry, ‘Frail child of earth! tried, tempted one! 
Shrink not! despond not! strive as we have striven 
In the stern conflict; yet a little while; 

And thou shalt be as we are; thou shalt know 
How far the recompense transcends the toil.” 


—__——_ -~+ee- 


LUMINOUS FEATHERS ON THE BREAST OF THE 
CANADIAN BLUE HERON. 


On the breast of the great blue heron, covered 


by the long plumage of the neck, is a tuft of soft 


tumid feathers, which, when exposed in the 
dark, emit a pale phosphorescent light. The 
use of this does not as yet appear to be fully 
understood, though the fishermen aver that when 


the heron retires at night to his feeding ground, 


he wades knee-deep in the water, and, showing 
this light, attracts the fish within his reach, 
much in the same way as the Indian does when 
fixing the torch of pitch-pine on the bow of his 
canoe. 


Curr SwALLow, or CANADA.—The republi- 
can or cliff swallow, which is but a recent ad- 
dition to the fauna of this part of the continent, 
in its original character, builds its nest in caves, 
and under the overhanging ledges of per- 
pendicular rocks; When lured to this district 
probably by the abundance of their favorite 
insect food, which is found along our marshy 
lands, and not finding rocks suitable for their 
purpose in the breeding season, they frequently 
choose, as a substitute, the end of a barn or 
other outhouse. I have seen such a republic in 


the country, where the upper part of the end of 
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a barn was literally covered with clay, and per- 
forated with numerous circular holes, out of 
which the full dark eyes and gaping bills of the 
callow inmates were frequently seen protruding ; 
there must have been from two to three tons of 
clay used in the work, and the constant visits of 
the parent birds at this interesting season give 
the building, at a short distance, much the 
appearance of a great bee-hive.— Thomas 
MIlwraith in Canadian Naturalist. 






































FAILING EYESIGHT. 


“ When ought I to begin to use spectacles ?” 
is the inquiry of all who, having passed the up- 
hill of life, are making their way downward on 
the other side. The necessity of glasses comes 
sooner to some than others, according to the varie- 
ty of circumstances and conditions which are al- 
lotted to human kind ; hence it would be unwise 
to name any particular age. The sad necessity, 
however, comes with timely warnings, each suc- 
cessive one becoming more and more decisive. 
To the hearty, healthy, temperate and strong, the 
‘‘ symptoms’ of needed spectacles, begin to make 
their unwelcome appearance about the age of 
fifty years. To our wives, so unwisely industrious 
as to stitch, stitch, stitch, until the bell strikes 
midnight, under the unanswerable plea, “ I have 
to do it,’”’ the indications of failing eyesight are 
ten years earlier; but whether at fifty or forty, 
they are the same. Among the very first is an 
instinctive preference for the larger print; next, 
and before we are aware of it, it is found that a 
habit has been formed of selecting the lightest 
spot in the room for reading or fine sewing; 
after a while, a year or more, there is either a 
disposition to put the newspaper farther from the 
eye, or there is some little adjustment of it neces- 
sary in order to enable one to read with entire 
comfort; after a while, there is a disposition to 
stop reading for a second or two, and wink the 
eyes several times, or to rest them by looking at 





something at a distance, as if to gain more 
strength to see distinctly the lines and letters 
read ; then comes the feeling of aid given to the 
eye by placing the finger near the line read, as 
if to steady the paper, or as if to enable the eye 
to get at the line more readily. Reader, when you 
find yourself reading by the aid of your finger, 
thus, you are beginning to be an old man; 
“gray hairs are upon you;” your sight has be- 
gun to fail you, and you should at once purchase 
glasses. Those made of Brazilian pebble, being 
natural glass, are the best, because they are not 
so easily broken, are not readily scratched, and 
do not gather moisture so soon, hence do not 
need to be so often wiped; they are more ex- 
pensive than the common kind, Common glas- 
ses, in blue steel frames, cost from one to three 
dollars; pebble glasses, six dollars. 
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When spectacles are first worn, they should 
not .be employed steadily, only in the early 
mofning or a dim light, or with fine print or 
sewing. 

It is a very bad practice to keep the spectacles 
on all the time, in order to save trouble, for the 
eyesight fails much more rapidly under such 
circumstances, and those of greater power must 
be more speedily used. When the sight is be- 
ginning to fail, the eyes should be favored as 
much as possible ; this can be done. 


Ist. By sitting in such a position as will allow 
the light to fall upon the page or sewing oblique- 
ly over the shoulder. 

2d. By not using the eyes for such purposes 
by any artificial light, or before sunrise, or after 
sunset. 

3d. By avoiding the special use of the eyes in 
the morning before breakfast. 

4th. By resting them for half a minute or so, 
while reading or sewing, or looking at small ob- 
jects, by looking at things at a distance or up to 
the sky, relief is immediately felt by so doing. 

5th. Never pick any collected matter from the 
eye-lashes or corners of the eyes with the finger- 
nails ; rather moisten it with the saliva and rub 
it away with the ball of the finger. 


6th. Frequently pass the balls of the fingers 
over the closed eyelids, towards the nose; this 
carries off any excess of water into the nose itself 
by means of the little canal which leads into the 
nostril from each inner corner of the eye, which 
canal tends to close up in consequence of the 
slight inflammation which attends weakness of 
eyes. 

7th. Keep the feet always dry and warm, so 
as to draw any excess of blood from the other 
end of the body. 

8th. Use eye-glasses at first, carried in the 
vest-pocket, attached to a guard, for they are 
instantly adjusted to the eye with very little 
trouble ; whereas, if common spectacles are used, 
such a process is required to get them ready, 
that to save trouble, the eyes are often strained 
to answer a purpose. 


9th. Wash the eyes abundantly every morning. 
If cold water is used, let it be flapped against 
the closed eye with the fingers of the hand, not 
striking hard against the balls of the eyes But 
it would seem a better plan to open the eyes in 
pure warm water, because warm water is more 
penetrating than cold; it dissolves much more 
readily and rapidly any hardened matter that 
may be about the lids, and is.more soothing and 
more natural. 


10th. The moment the eyes feel tired, the 
very moment you are conseious of an effort to 
read or sew, lay aside the book or needle, and 
take a walk for an hour, or employ yourself in 
some active exercise not requiring the close use 
of the eyes.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


MIASM. 

On the wings of the viewless winds in Sep- 
tember, the sickliest month of the year, there is 
wafted an agency of disease and death, so ethereal 
in its nature, so intangible to mortal sense, so in- 
sinuating, so all-pervading, that no alembic ean 
detect its presence, no prison-bar or palace-gate 
can prevent its entrance. It is called “‘ Miasm ;” 
it is an emanation from the surface of the earth 
wherever there are vegetation, moisture, and heat 
equal to 80°, and is the fruitful cause of many 
diseases which ravage whole communities at a 
time, such as agues, fevers, diarrhea, dysentery, 
cholera, pestilence, and plague. But its laws 
are known, and its destructive agencies can be 
averted by avoiding exposure and fatigue in the 
out-door air for the hours including sunrise and 
sunset, at which times a hot breakfast and sup- 
per should be eaten, by a good fire, in all prairie, 
flat, water course, and lake and sea-shore situa- 
tions. Ifthe common people could only be in- 
duced to take these simple, easy, practicable, and 
comprehensible precautions, these diseases would 
be prevented as epidemics, or arrested in their 
progress, as certainly as that care can prevent 
the firing of a town, and that water will put it 
out. These are the teachings of science, and 
experiment has demonstrated their truth beyond 
acavil. Yet who will take these precautions ? 
—Hall’s Journal of Health. 





THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 
THE SEVEN OLD AND THE SEVEN NEW. 

The seven wonders of the world were : Ist, 
the Egyptian Pyramids. The largest of these is 
693 feet square and 469 feet high, and its base 
covers 11} acres of ground ; 2d, the Mausoleum, 
erected to Mausolus, king of Caria, by his widow, 
Artemisia. It was 63 feet long and 35 feet 
high; 8d, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
This was 425 fect in length and 220 feet in 
breadth ; 4th, the Walls and Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon. These walls are stated, by Herodo- 
tus, to have been 87 feet thick, 350 feet high, 
and 60 miles in length: and the statement is 
deemed credible by modern antiquarians ; 5th, 
the Colossus of Rhodes. This was a brazen 
statue of Apollo, 105 feet ir height, standing at 
the month of the harbor of Rhodes; 6th, the 
statue of Jupiter Olympus, at Athens, which 
was made of ivory and gold, and was wonderful 
for its beauty rather than for its size; 7th, the 
Pharos of Ptolemy Philadeiphus. This was a 
light-house, 500 feet high, on the island of 
Pharos at Alexandria, in Egypt. A fire of wood 
was kept burning on its summit during the 
night, to guide ships to the harbor. 

The seven wonders of the world are: The 
Art of Printing, Optical Instruments, such as 
the Telescope and Microscope, Gunpowder, the 
Steam-Engine, Labor-saving Machinery, the 
Electric Telegraph, and the Photograph. 
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——— 
ITEMS. 
From the Scientific American. 


DAGUERREOTYPING Cotors.—It has long been a chief 
object among daguerreotypists to reproduce colors 
by the camera and render them permanent. With 
that attained, the art would reach a degree of perfec- 
tion that would enable the operator to transcribe a 
landscape with all its natural tints and colors, or take 
a picture of any other object more completely than 
can possibly be done with the brush of the most gifted 
painter. The Paris Moniteur says that the celebrated 
daguerreotypist, Niepce de Saint Victor, has at last 
discovered the secret, and that he has subjected pic- 
tures taken by his new method to the direct action of 
the solar rays for several hours, without any visible 
change in the tints. Blue, yellow and green are said 
to be copied vividly. The French paper, however, 
does not give any explanation of the process. 


A Gatiery, heretofore unexplored, has been lately 
discovered in the catacombs at Rome. The tombs 
and paintings found there belong to the three first 
centuries of the Christian era. In this gallery many 
glass vases have been found entire. They are made 
of two thicknesses of glass, of different degrees of 
fasibility. Between them are designs in gold, which 
have been so well defended by their transparent 
envelope, though made fifteen centuries ago, that 
they appear as distinct as when they left workman’s 
hand. The outer coat of glass is, however, rather 
oxydized in several places. 


The Pittsville (Pa.) Gazette states that an oil well ' 
was lately sunk near that place, which spouted a vol- 
ume of oil 70 feet in hight, and which for eight days 
past has been running at the rate of 800 barrels per 
day. It requires from eight to ten teams to carry off 
the barrels, and fifteen men to barrel it. The oil is 
very limpid, and the well is said to be “ the biggest 
extant.” It is 513 feet deep, and is sunk to the third 
sand stone series. 


GroLocy or CentraL Nort AMERICA.—A paper 
was read before the Geographical Society of London 
at its last meeting, by James Hector, Esq., on the 
geology of the country, between Lake Superior and 
the Pacific Ocean, within the forty-eighth and fifty- 
fifth parallel of latitude, explored by the Government | 
Expedition from 1857 to 1860. The paper shows that 
the central portion of North America is a great tri- 
angular plateau, bounded by the Rocky Mountains 
and the Alleghenies, stretching to the Arctic Ocean, 
and divided into two slopes by a watershed which 
nearly follows the boundary line between the United 
States and British America. Along the Pacific Ocean, 
in the cretaceous and tertiary strata there found, 
lignite has been discovered of superior quality ; it 
was determined by this expedition to be of cretaceous 
age. It has been worked for some years past by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and is in great demand for 
the steam navy of the Pacific station, and also the 
manufacture of gas. Extensive lignite deposits have 
also been found in the prairie to the east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Besides these, there were also 
found lignites of the tertiary period. It is supposed 
that the existence of this supply of fuel in the plains 
along the Saskatchewan, on the Pacific coast, in Van- 
couver’s Islands and in the islands of Formosa and 
Japan, will exercise an important influence on the 
steam-route line soon to be opened across the conti- 
nent and the Pacific Ocean. 


Among recent shipments from Boston, there were 
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such pegs are now sent to Germany, where they are 
much used in the manufacture of children’s toys. 


Inp1a Cottom—By the Bombay Commercial Gazette 
of July 12, it appears that 75,000 bales of cotton were 
shipped for Europe in three weeks ending July 10, 
and that nty-two ships were then loading for 
Europe at the low rate of 7s. 6d. per bale, or less 
than half a cent per pound. The shipments from 
Bombay to England have been: for first five months 
of 1861, 537,631 bales ; for first five months of 1860, 
270,165 bales. In June and July the rate of shipment 
was increasing, and would average at least 112,000 
bales per month. In October the new crop would 
begin to arrive, and if the present rate of shipment 
continues, the export to England for the present year 
well exceed 1,300,000 bales. 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour axp Meat.—There is a moderate inquiry 
for Four for export, with small sales for home use, 
at from $5 12 to $5 25 for superfine $5 50 a5 56 
for Pennsylvania and Western extras; $5 62} a 5 75 
for extra family, and $6 75 a $7 50 for fancy. Rye 
flour is dull, with salesat $3 a $3 12. Corn Meal is 
scarce, and Pennsylvania is worth 2 81. 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, and 
prices are lower. Small Sales at $1 23 a 1 26 for 
prime Penna., and Delaware red; white ranges at 
$131 a $1 38. Rye issteady. Sales of old Penna. 
at 60c, and new at 54 a 544c. Corn—There is little 
offering, but the demand for it is good at 54} a.56c 
for prime Southern and Penna. yellow. Oats are 
quite active at 30 a 31 ¢. for prime Southern, and old 
Penna. at 31}.a 34. No sales of Barley or Malt. 

SrEeps.—Clover is scarce, at $475 a 5 00 per 64 
Ibs. Timothy is in fair request at $2 00 a 2 12 per 
bushel. Flaxseed isfworth $1 40 a1 42. 


Cattle Market—The arrivals of Cattle at A. P. 
Phillips Avenue Drove Yard during the past week 
amounted to 2027 head. The prices received were 
a trifle lower than those of the the previous week. 
The greater number of the animals sold at from 7 to 
8} cents per lb. Some poorer lots sold at 6 and 6}. 
Forty cows sold at from $25 to $35 each. The num- 
ber of sheep yarded was extremely large ; nine thou- 
sand having sold for $6 50 and $7 per ewt., net. 
One thousand hogs realized from $5 to $5 50 per 
cewt. net. 








r}XREES AND PLANTS.—The proprietors would re- 
| spectfully invite the attention of purchase:s to 
their large and healthy stock of the above, both in 
the Fruit and Ornamental Departments. All the most 
approved varieties in cultivation are grown. Those 
wishing to purchase largely will find our prices low. 

Wholesale and Retail Catalogues furnished on ap- 

plication to HOOPES & BRO. 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 

9 mo. 28th—4t. 

A MALE TEACHER who has had considerable 
A experience, desires a situation either in city or 
country. Good reference given. Address Frienp, 
care of Publisher of this paper. 

Rererences,—Alex, H. Laiidlaws, A. M., Principal 
Monroe Grammar/Sthool, Phila.; Wm. Whitall, 
Prin. Friends Academy, E. of 44 N. llth St.; Thos. 
Barlow, President Board of Public School Directors, 





383 barrels of shoe pegs for Liverpool. It has been | Ist Section Philada.; Moses Hey, Pres. B. of P. 8. 
stated that shoe pegs were invented in 1818, by Jos. | Directors, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Walker, of Hopkinton, Mass. Large quantities of 


9th mo, 21, lt. 
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\ ] M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
, and Schuylkill COAL, &. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. ‘ 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, €c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attendedgt. 

Rererengrs—J.M. McKim, Samuel @floads, Dill- 
wyn Parfish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H. 
Furness. 

9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 mos. : 


F[‘O LET—A Three-Story Dwelling House, No. 422 

N. Fourth street above Callowhill, with Range, 
Dumb Waiter, &. Apply at the Publication Office 
of this paper. 


*RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL ror GIRLS.— 
fk The Fall and Winter session of this Institution 
will commence on the 14th day of Tenth month next. 
For circulars and further particulars address the 
Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 
Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 7—4t. 





} NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 
U Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth 8t., 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 

Rererences—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 

& mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 





OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS—SHARON FE- 

MALE SEMINARY.—This institution is beauti- 

fully and healthfully located near the village of 
Darby, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 

The Fall term will commence Tenth month lst, 
1861, and continue in session for a period of twenty- 
eight weeks. For terms, references and other par- 
ticulars, see circular, which may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Principals, Darby P. O., Pennsylvania, 
or from E. Parrish, cor. Arch and Eighth sts., Phila. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
JANE P. GRAHAME, 
8 mo. 31—5t. Principals. 


ATON ACADEMY, Kenyert Square, Custer Co., 

Ez Pa.—The Seventh School Term of the above In- 
stitution will open for the reception of pupils of both 
sexes on Second day, the 30th of Ninth month next. 
The first session will embrace a period of twenty-five 
weeks, and, after two weeks’ vacation, the second 
session will commence and continue fifteen weeks. 

For terms and other particulars, see catalogues, 
which will be sent to every person requesting the 
same. 

Apply to WM. CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM. A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
8th mo. 10, 1861—3m. 


AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH "SEXES.—The next 
| 4 term of 40 weeks begins the 30th of 9th mo, En- 
tire cost to the pupil the t@ 
washing, use of books, and tui 
ty weeks, $45. 

Circulars sent by either of the Subscribers, 
SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL. 
West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y.,8 mo. 17th, 1861.—2t. 


, including board, 
» $90. For twen- 


ee ____ 


\l OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL ror GIRLS 
{¥i will re-open the Ist 2d day in 10th mo., and con- 
tinue in session 40 weektg. For Board, Washing, Tu- 
ition, use of Books, Pens; Ink, &c., $135 per term, one 
half payable in advance, the other at the middle of 
the Term. Drawing Lessons, Latin, French, each $10 
per Term. Stationery furnished at the usual prices, 
For further particulars, apply to, 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal. 
8th mo. 17th, 1861.—6t. 


pe INSTITUTE for young ladies and gen- 

tlemen, near Fairville Station, on the Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Central Railroad, and on the 
stage route from Wilmington, Delaware, to Kennett 
Square, is situated in one of the most healthy and de- 
lightful portions of Chester Co., Pennsylvania. 

The buildings were constructed expressly for 
school purposes on the most approved plan. Young 
men will be prepared for C@lege, and both sexes for 
teaching. 

Boarding, Wasking, and Tuition, &c., $60 per 
session of 20 weeks, commencing 10th mo., (Oct.) 
28th, 1861. For Circulars apply to 

JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
Joseph SwHortuipGe, or ) Principal 
Swirnr C. Suortiives, \ Teachers. 

Fairville P. O., Chester County, Pa. 

4t. 


8 mo. 31 


\EORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 

JT location near Norristown, expects to open a 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th or 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please address as above. 

6th mo. 8. 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
] Byberry Boarding School for Girls, taught by 
Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will reopen the 
Ist of Tenth month, 1861, and continue forty weeks 
without intermission, including two terms of twenty 
weeks each. The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of a liberal English education. Terms, 
$60 per session of twenty weeks, one-half session 
payable in advance, the other at the end of the term. 
For Circulars containing particulars, address 
JANE THILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Pa. 
\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for young 
Men and Boys.—The winter term of this Institu- 
tion, will commence on the 4th of 11th mo., and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70, one-half payable in advance, the 

other in the middle of the session. No extra charge. 
For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
: Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 7th—3 mos. 


8th mo. 10, 1861.—2m 














RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 


Hats made to 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut,Sts., 
Amos J. MICHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 


